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OUR MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


THE consideration of our musical festivals, as they are 
and as they might be, is a very suggestive theme. Those 
whose experience extends to German as well as to English 
musical festivals, cannot have failed to note the difference 
existing between them. Their main point of difference 
simply consists in the fact that in Germany musical 
festivals are organised in the name and in the interests of 
art, while in England, except in the case of the Triennial 
Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, which is simply a 
venture of a purely mercantile association, they are got up 
in the name of charity. It seems worth while, therefore, 
to consider the main results of festivals established on 
two such different footings. Regarded from a mercantile 
point of view, a German festival has only got to pay its 
actual expenses ; while we, on the other hand, over and 
above this, aim at securing as large a balance as possible 
in aid of local charitable institutions. It follows, there- 
fore, that festivals can be given in Germany at a much 
cheaper rate than in England, and that, the price of 
admission being about one-fifth the cost of that in Eng- 
land, they in fact appeal to a much larger section of the 
musical community. Art-progress, then, being their 
mainspring, the presentation of new compositions and 
the revival of unfamiliar but important works of interest 
to professional musicians, whose sympathies are thus 
enlisted in their support, form their principal features. 
It being no object to secure a surplus by the receipts, 
there is no need to squeeze as many performances as pos- 
sible into the three or four days over which the festival 
extends. One of the advantages of this is that not more 
is attempted than there is time to thoroughly rehearse. 
A good deal of real hard work is gone through, but not 
nearly so much music is brought to a hearing as with us. 
An important result of this is that half the number of 
principal vocalists that we look for at an English festival 
suffices. Only one performance is given on each day, at 
an early hour of the evening, the mornings having been 
taken up with rehearsals, to which the public are admitted 
at a lower rate of payment than to the evening perform- 
ances. With us the case is very different. A surplus of 
receipts being the first object, it follows that we must get 
all we can, not only out of the artists engaged, but also 
out of the audiences attending. With this end in view, 
we give two performances on each day, and are forced to 
restrict our selection of the works presented to those which 
have been proved to be the most generally attractive. 
These being just those with which our executants are most 
familiar, there is little need of rehearsals, and thus both 
time and money are saved—except in the case of Birming- 
ham, where the festivals are of such long standing, and 
riches are so abundant, that it has been easy to take into 
consideration the claims of composers, it must be said 
that our festivals in general throughout the country have 
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done but very little to advance musical art among 
musicians and the musical public at large. In the eyes 
of unmusical people it is regarded as one of the greatest 
glories of our musical festivals that they are instituted 
for benevolent purposes. Musicians, on the other hand, 
cannot be blind to the fact that the progress of musical 
art is retarded rather than advanced on such occasions, 
by being made subservient to charitable ends. Charity 
and benevolence are most blessed things, and it has, 
doubtless, been truly said that charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins. But of what kind is the charity evoked bya 
musical festival? Is it not of the meanest? Is it not on 
a par with that of a fancy bazaar, at which one buys what 
most takes one’s fancy, certainly at a higher price than 
one would pay at a shop, not so much with a view to 
benefiting the charity in behalf of which it has been set 
on foot, but because, being present, etiquette compels us 
to buy something? It should, however, be borne in mind 
that it is the charity exercised by those attending a 
bazaar or a musical performance that we have here 
stigmatised as mean. That exercised by the organisers, 
the guarantors, the working committees, and honorary 
secretaries, and the self-imposed hard work undertaken 
by them, whether for charitable or musical ends, is 
worthy of all praise. A musical festival, doubtless, causes 
a large amount of money to change hands in the town 
where it takes place; but who are chiefly benefited 
thereby? After the Arime donnae engaged—or, to be 
nearer the truth, the speculators to whom their services 
are farmed for a term of years—is it not the hotel and 
lodging-house keepers, the ratepayers, and the inhabi- 
tants generally that are the greatest gainers? Thougha 
goodly sum may be raised for their local charities, is it 
not ¢heir pockets that are saved by the contributions of 
those who come from a distance? These, it may be said, 
get their guid pro quo, but it is certainly a heavily-taxed 
one. It came out in Dr. Barry’s sermon, preached at the 
late Gloucester festival, that the cost of a ‘‘ Three Choirs” 
festival is about four times the amount netted for the 
charity. We imagine that the cost of festivals in other 
places, and their results cannot be proportionately less. 
If regarded as a machinery for gathering charitable con- 
tributions, Dr. Barry remarked that it would be difficult to 
repel on their behalf the charge of cumbrousness and 
extravagance, adding that he was loth to think so meanly 
of the liberality of the inhabitants of the three dioceses of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, as to suppose that 
only by such machinery could the very moderate sum 
which is every year thus provided be drawn from them. 
Such remarks seem to apply with equal force to the 
musical meetings of other places. ape 
It appears, then, that these festivals of ours but inade- 
quately tend either to advance the progress of musical art, 
or to supplement the charitable institutions for which 
they are ostensibly set on foot. Under these circum- 
stances, it becomes a question whether, in the iaterests of 
musical art, the charity element might not be eliminated 
from our festivals to the benefit of music, and without de- 
triment to the charitable institutions which it is sought to 
aid. We have often asked, “Why cannot we have musical 
festivals, as the Germans do, for music’s sake alone, and 
not in the name of charity?” The answer has invariably 
been, “ Because it would not pay.” There may be truth 
in this, as instanced by the ease with which people are 
inveigled to attend a concert ostensibly given for a charit- 
able object, who never attend one for music’s sake; but in 
these days of musical progress we are loth to believe it. 
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HENSELT’S EDITION OF WEBER. 

(Continued from p. 134.) 
IN coming now to speak of the alterations and additions 
to Weber’s text which Hensélt proposes, we are met by 
the difficulty that many of them are so important and 
extensive as to be quite unintelligible without the aid of 
longer musical illustrations than it is possible for us to 
find room for in these columns, On the general question 
of alterations of the text of the great masters we made a 
few remarks last month, and need only now repeat the 
opinion then expressed, that though improvements may 
frequently be possible (for the greatest composers are not 
faultless), yet if the principle be once conceded that it is 
allowable to change, where such change is for the better, 
so wide a gate is opened for individual caprice that we 
can find no safe line at which to stop. How far evena 
very clever man and a true artist may be led when he 
allows himself to retouch the music of another, may be 
seen from Henselt’s version of the “ Invitation,” on which 
we shall have more to say hereafter. Nevertheless, even 
those who, like ourselves, hold that no change should be 
made in the original texts, will find much to interest them 
in some of the variations of readings which Henselt 
suggests. 

The alterations proposed are of two kinds, There are, 
first, those which consist merely of what we may call 
“ additional accompaniments ”—the filling up or changing 
the position of chords, or the adding of a new inner part, 
with slight modifications of the harmony ; and secondly, 
there are those in which entire passages are changed, 
shortened or lengthened, and sometimes the modulations 
completely altered. The latter we should on principle 
reject ew masse; nothing, we think, can justify an editor 
in taking such liberties with his text as to modify not 
merely subsidiary details, but the entire form of the 
music. The former are certainly less objectionable ; and 
if any alteration be allowed at all, we cannot but admit 
that some of the suggestions are exceedingly happy— 
nay, so entirely in the spirit of the original, that Weber 
himself might have approved of them had they been sub- 
mitted to him. As an instance of this may be quoted the 
proposed change of the left-hand passage in the first 
movement of the A flat sonata (Pauer, p. 26, line 4, bar 2), 
which Henselt reads thus:— 
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Here the effect of the melody in the tenor is simply 
charming, and thoroughly in keeping with the context. 
The same can hardly be said of the next quotation we 
shall give, which will remind our readers of Henselt’s 
studies. The bass figure of semiquavers, beginning at the 
episode in F minor (Pauer, Pp. 27, line 6, bar 1, sqq.), is 

us modified :— 
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similar figures in the bass being continued to the ff. 
apssage (Pauer, p. 28, line 6, bar 1). An instance of what 





seems to us a purely capricious alteration of the original 
occurs in the same movement, where the second subject 
is introduced in the key of A flat. The fourth bar of 
the semiquaver passage (Pauer, p. 31, line 2, bar 2) is thu: 
presented :— 























Here it will be seen that both Weber’s melody and har- 
mony are changed, and an effect is introduced which the 
composer certainly never dreamed of, And the editor is 
not consistent with himself; for in the corresponding 
passage in the first part of the movement he has left the 
original untouched. 3 

In the andante of the same sonata one important modi- 
fication is made, the effect of which is certainly good, 
though, for reasons given above, we cannot accept it. It 
consists of the repetition of the four bars in the major 
episode which will be found in Pauer’s edition, p. 35, 
line 7, bar 2, to line 8, bar 1. The transposition of the 
triplets in the bass (Pauer, p. 36, line 7, last two bars) an 
octave higher, as suggested, appears to us a mistake of 
judgment altogether. 

The trio in the menuetto of this same sonata is dealt 
with in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. In the first place, 
the opening subject is given in the following form :-— 
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similar treatment being adopted at each return of the 
subject. This is perhaps less objectionable in itself, if 
any alterations are to be allowed at all; but a more un- 
warrantable tampering with the original is found in the 
second part of the trio. The passage of eight bars be- 
ginning from the fortissimo (Pauer, p. 39, line 6, bar 3) is 
expanded into one of twenty bars, containing some entirely 
new modulations, and returning to the subject in a totally 
different way from that designed by Weber himself. No 
man, we say emphatically, were he even a Beethoven, has 
any right so far to change the work of another. It is ‘as 
if one should interpolate a couple of lines into a passage 
from Shakespeare. The passage is, unfortunately, too 
long for quotation, or we would give our readers the 
opportunity of judging for themselves, 

It is not without considerable regret that we feel obliged 
to dissent from Henselt’s reading of the opening bars for 
the left hand in the rondo of the same sonata, His 
version is :— 
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The effect of the chromatic E natural and F flat in the 
bass is so beautiful that we cannot help regretting that it 
did not occur to Weber. As it did not, we must decline 

Padmit the notes on the general ground that they are 
inconsistent with the composer’s intention. With the 
episode in D flat (Pauer, p. 43, last bar) Henselt has taken 
great liberties. First of all he gives the whole right hand 
part in octaves, adding from the fourth bar full chords in 
the left hand instead of single notes; then from the 
seventh bar he proceeds thus :— 

































































Now this, we maintain, is not Weber at all. 
place we lose the effect of his chromatic scale in triplets ; 
and then the inversion of the whole passage on its repeti- 


In the first 


tion is an utterly unjustifiable alteration. The first time 
we played it through we were (to use a nautical phrase) 
“taken all aback”—we could hardly believe our eyes. 
How a great artist, as Henselt undoubtedly is, can have 
so far permitted his love of alteration to get the upper 
hand of his reverence for the composer is inconceivable. 
A somewhat similar example, however, is to be found on 
the last page of this rondo (Pauer, p. 48, line 2, bar 2) 
where: the editor actually substitutes for the striking 
modulation into C major, the much more commonplace 
one into E flat, the dominant of the original key. Such 
changes, we repeat, no editor has any right to make. 

e have dwelt in some detail on the A flat sonata 
because it is both one of Weber’s most characteristic 
works, and also one of the numbers in the present series 
which the editor has most freely varied. Some of the 
other numbers, however, also present much material for 
comment. We must confine ourselves to two—the polacca 
in E, and the well-known “ Invitation.” 

To the polacca Henselt has prefixed the introduction 
which Liszt arranged for his version of the same work for 
piano and orchestra. This introduction, as many of our 
readers will be aware, is that which Weber wrote for his 
first polonaise in E flat (op. 21) transposed into E natural, 
and connected with the following movement by a long 
and brilliant cadenza. To its introduction here we see 
not the slightest objection, especially as it is optional to 
every player to take it or leave it alone. The alterations 
made in the polacca are much less arbitrary than some 
of those noticed above. They consist chiefly of what we 
pave already called additional accompaniments. Take 
or instance the t a} 


brilliant passage in G sharp minor (Pauer, 


p. 180, line 5, bar 1). Henselt gives it thus :— 









































And so on in similar 
ing article referred to 
Liszt to hear Henselt play. The first piece he gave was 
the arrangement now under notice. A certain astonish- 


assages. Von Lenz in his interest- 
st month, tells a story of his taking 


ment was depicted on Liszt’s features. 
had finished 
de velour, si j’avais voulu !” (I could have put on those 
velvet paws if I had wished!) If our memory serves us 
right, Liszt has incorporated a great number of these 
passages into his orchestral arrangement of the polacca. 
The whole piece in the present version is very interest- 
ing, exceedingly brilliant, and, in parts, of great difficulty. 
It is, as regards the alterations of the original, one of the 
least objectionable of the series. Nearly unqualified 
praise may also be given to the transcription of the “ Con- 
certstiick” for solo performance, which is most ably done, 
though exception may be taken to one or two points. 
We must, however, pass over this, and come to notice the 
“ Invitation,” one oP the most “transcribed” of the set, 
which contains some things with which it is quite impos- 
sible to agree. Two of these meet us in the introduction. 
The first is at the twenty-fourth bar, where Henselt has 
harmonised a melody which Weber, who was quite capable 
of doing so had he desired, has left unaccompanied :— 


When Henselt 
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This is not only evidently inconsistent with the com- 
poser’s intentions, but is further disfigured by a turn 
upon the first note, which destroys its simple character. 
Far more objectionable, however--we were going to say 
horrible—is the alteration of the last five bars of the intro- 
duction. Here the whole structure of the passage is 




















altered. What would Weber have said to see it in its 
new dress ? 
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e said, “}’aurais pu me donner ces pattes. 
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The only thing that can be said in justification of such 
treatment as this is that the piece is avowedly a ¢ranscrip- 
tion, and not a reproduction of the original. The same 
remark will also apply to some of the changes in the 
following a//egro, as, for example, in the modification of 
the harmony in the left-hand part of the passage (Pauer, 
p. 197, last line but one, last four bars):— 





rT 
Or again, the harmonising of the chromatic scale (Pauer, 
p- 198, line 3, bar 5) in four bars, and its continuation 
through one additional octave :— 




















These examples will show the style of arrangement 
adopted throughout tlie piece. We cannot say that we 

prove of it; we must confess that with all its thinness 
in places, we prefer the original text. In works which 
were written before the modern technique of Liszt or 
Henselt was invented, no one expects to find the fulness 
and richness which characterise the pianoforte music of 
the present day; and it is as unsuitable sometimes to 
embellish the works of the old masters in the modern 
style, as it would be to decorate the Parthenon at 
Athens after the model of the Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster. 

Nevertheless, though we have not hesitated plainly to 
express our dissent from many of Henselt’s proposed 
emendations, we can still most honestly say that his 
edition of Weber forms a valuable addition to our stock 
of classical music. Those who, like ourselves, would 
reject the greater portion of his suggestions will still find 
his fingerings and his occasional variations of reading, 
cipectally in the facilitation of troublesome passages, of 
the greatest use; and therefore, while unable to accept 
much that he sets before us, we can still most cordially 
recommend the edition to the notice of our readers. The 
original text is in all cases given entire ; and how much 
or how little of the altered version is adopted will in all 
cases depend upon the player. Those who wish for 
Weber pure and simple can have it here as in other 
editions. 

There yet remains to notice one or two other works of 
Weber also arranged for the piano by Henselt. First 
in importance and interest comes the grand duo in E flat 
(op. 48) for piano and clarinet, transcribed in a most 
masterly way for two pianos. The part for the first piano 
is Weber’s own pianoforte part untouched ; that for the 
second contains the clarinet part of the original, with a 
few additions. Sometimes a melody is doubled in the 
octave to give it the necessary prominence; at other 
times a few chords are introduced, filling up the harmony ; 
but all is in the best possible taste, and shows a reverence 
for the original not invariably to be found in some of the 
pieces we have been noticing. As first-rate clarinet 
players are by no means plentiful—and none but a first- 
rate player should attempt this duet—the present arrange- 
ment will be most acceptable as being far more easily 
accessible to the majority of musicians. 

We have also a transcription for piano solo of the over- 
ture to Oberon, and of the two great scenas from Freischiiéz, 
which, though requiring a thoroughly good player to do 
them justice, are not inordinately difficult, and will well 
repay the trouble spent in getting them up for per- 


WHAT THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 
THOUGHT OF BEETHOVEN, 
(Translated from the ‘‘Mémoires de Berlioz.”) 


I HAVE often noticed in an artist’s life that sudden shocks 
succeed each other quite as rapidly as in those tremendous 
storms where the clouds, charged with electric fluid, cause 
the reverberation of the thunder-claps and increase the 
fury of the tempest. 

I had lately seen two apparitions, and in them had 
recognised Shakespeare and Weber ; and now, at another 
point of the horizon, I saw the great Beethoven arise. 
This gave me as great a shock as when I first felt the 
power of Shakespeare’s genius. It opened a new musical 
world to me, just as the poet had revealed-to me a hitherto 
undreamt-of world in poetry. 

The Society of Conservatoire concerts had just been 


- | formed under the active and energetic direction of Ha- 


beneck. In spite of this artist’s serious faults, and his 
neglect of the great master whom he adored, his good 
intentions and real cleverness must be recognised, and it 
is only fair to say that to him alone is due the glorious 
popularisation of Beethoven’s works in Paris. He hada 
hard struggle before he succeeded in establishing the 
grand institution which is now celebrated throughout the 
whole civilised world ; he influenced by his wonderful 
zeal many musicians whose indifference amounted to 
actual hostility when they were brought face to face with 
a prospect of endless rehearsals, and fatiguing and cer- 
tainly not lucrative work, as the only way to insure a 
good performance of these compositions, then only known 
by their eccentric difficulties. 

Certainly not the least of his troubles was, that he had 
to fight against the blind opposition, disapprobation more 
or less disguised, and the irony and reticence of all French 
and Italian composers, who were not much delighted to 
witness the erection of a temple in honour of this German, 
whose compositions they considered monstrous, and yet 
whom they felt to be a.formidable enemy to themselves 
and their school. What abominable nonsense I have 
nened them talk about these marvels of skill and inspira- 
tion ! 

A very characteristic remark on this subject was once 
made by my master, Lesueur, a thoroughly honest man 
be it said, quite free from any bitterness or jealousy, 
loving his art, but devoted to those musical dogmas 
which I dare to call prejudices and follies. Although he 
lived quite retired and absorbed in his work, the noise 
that the first Conservatoire concerts and the Beethoven 
symphonies made in the Paris musical.world soon pene- 
trated to him in his seclusion. He was all the more 
struck because, like the greater number of his confréres in 
the Academy, he considered instrumental music to belong 
to a lower order altogether ; he looked upon it asa branch 
of art estimable in itself, but of no great value; and he 
quite thought that Haydn and Mozart had reached the 
utmost limits, and that nothing greater than their works 
could be produced. In this matter he followed the 
example of Berton, who felt supreme pity for the whole 
modern German school; or of Boieldieu, who did not 
know what to think, and who expressed a childlike sur- 
prise at any harmonic combination ever so little removed 
from the three simple chords which he had stereotyped 
all his life ; or Cherubini, who nursed his wrath silently, 
and did not dare to vent it on a master whose success 
irritated him, and undermined his pet theories ; or Paér, 
who, with his Italian cunning, related all sorts of anec- 
dotes about Beethoven, most unfavourable to the great 
master and highly flattering to the narrator ; or like Catel, 
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who was out of humour with music, and who devoted 
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himself entirely to his garden and his rose-trees; and 
lastly, like Kreutzer, who shared Berton’s insolent contempt 
for everything that came from the other side of the Rhine ; 
in short, like all these masters, although he saw the artist 
world in general, and me in particular, in a perfect fever 
of admiration, Lesueur held his peace, feigned deafness, 
and studiously avoided the Conservatoire concerts. If 
he had attended them he would have been driven to form 
some opinion of Beethoven, and to announce it publicly, 
as also to witness the tremendous enthusiasm which this 
great master excited ; and this was just what Lesueur was 
most averse to, though of course he would not allow it. 
Nevertheless I talked so much, and spoke so warmly of 
the obligation he was under at least to become acquainted 
with, and to value for himself, such an important event as 
the appearance in our art of this new style, and of this 
colossal conception of form, that he consented to let 
himself be dragged to the Conservatoire on the day on 
which the C minor symphony of Beethoven was performed. 
He wished to listen in a conscientious manner, without 
any distractions, and so he took up his place in the back 
of a box on the lowest tier, in which were strangers only, 
and then sent me away. When the symphony was over 
I came down from my place in the upper tier to hear 
Lesueur’s experiences and his opinion of this extraor- 
dinary work. I met him in the corridor; he was striding 
along, looking very flushed. 

“Well, my dear master ?” said I. 

“Ouf! I must get out of this; I want air. I have 
never heard such things : it is most marvellous. I amso 
unhinged and upset by it all that, actually, as I left the 
box and was about to put on my hat, I felt as if I could 
not find my head! 1 will see you to-morrow, but pray 
leave me now.” 

I had triumphed. Of course I rushed off to see him 
the next morning. The conversation turned at once to 
the chef-d’euvre which had excited us so much. At first 
Lesueur allowed me to speak, the constraint of his manner 
showing that he barely tolerated my outbursts of admira- 
tion. But it was easy to see that my interlocutor was 
utterly changed since the previous day, and that the 
subject of conversation was painful to him. But still I 
harped on it, till at last, when I had just wrung from him 
a fresh acknowledgment of the deep emotion he had felt 
on hearing the Beethoven symphony, the poor man, 
shaking his head, said with a strange smile— 

“Never mind—such music ought not to be composed.” 

To which I replied, “ Never fear, dear master, there 
won’t be much more like it.” 

Poor human nature—and poor old master! His re- 
mark, which has been paraphrased by so many other 
men in similar circumstances, expresses obstinacy, regret, 
fear of the unknown, and an implicit acknowledgment of 
weakness. For to say that such music should not be 
written, when one has been obliged to submit to its power 
and recognise its beauty, is tantamount to declaring that 
the composition of such music should be avoided simply 
from the utter inability to produce such works, however 
one may wish it. 

Haydn had already said as much of this same Beet- 
hoven, whom he persisted in calling a great pianist only. 

Grétry has written some stupid aphorisms of the same 
sort about Mozart, who, he said, had Jlaced the statue in 
the orchestra and the pedestal on the stage. 

Handel declared that his cook was a better musician 
than Gluck. 

Rossini said, in speaking of Weber’s music, that it gave 
him the colic. 

As regards Handel and Rossini, their aversion to Gluck 
and Weber ought not to be attributed to the afore-men- 





tioned motives. It is accounted for, I think, when we 
consider the materialism of the two former, as shown in 
the remarks I have quoted, which would make it impos- 
sible for them to understand the two others, who were 
essentially intellectual men. The hatred bestowed on 
Spontini a the whole French school, which was positively 
infuriated against him, and by most Italian com; 

was certainly due to that complex sentiment which I have 
alluded to, that ridiculous and miserable state of mind, 
so admirably stigmatised by Lafontaine in his fable of 
the Fox and the Grapes. 

The self-will shown by Lesueur, in fighting against so 
much conclusive evidence and his own impressions, was 
the means of wens my eyes to the utter barrenness of 
the doctrines he had inculcated on me; and I abruptly 
left the old high-road, to brave all dangers, and take my 
own way across country. S. A.C. 


LIVERPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE number of provincial musical festivals seems rapidly’ 
on the increase. Last year Bristol and Glasgow set the 
example ; and now Liverpool and Leeds have followed 
suit. As these two new festivals have taken place within 
a fortnight of one another, and have both to be noticed in 
the same issue of this paper, it will necessitate a more 
condensed report in our columns than the general 
excellence of the performances deserve. 

Though Liverpool has on several occasions previous to 
the present held large musical celebrations, the festivals 
have not hitherto been periodical. It may fairly be in- 
ferred from this year’s meeting being announced as 
“Triennial,” that it is at least the intention of the managers 
that they should in future be held regularly; and it may 
be justly said that if future festivals are equal in excellence 
to that just brought to a close, Liverpool will take a high 
and honourable position in musical matters. 

The last festival held in this town was in 1836—thirty- 
eight years ago—and was especially remarkable because 
during it was performed, for the first time in England, 
Mendelssohn’s S#. Paul, which had been produced only 
a few months previously at the Diisseldorf Musical 
Festival. 

The present meeting was under the general conductor- 
ship of Sir Julius Benedict, who (with a few exceptions to 
be hereafter specified) directed the whole of the music. 
The high position of Sir Julius, and his well-known talents, 
render any praise of him here wholly superfluous ; but it 
may be said that his large experience and genuine artistic 
feeling were of the greatest service, and helped ry owl to 
secure those excellent performances which, with hardly 
an exception, characterised the entire festival. 

There was so much to praise and so little to blame.in 
the whole course of the meetings that it will be as well to 
acquit myself at once of the unpleasant task of fault-find- 
ing, by recording the one and only important shortcoming 
of the festival. hile the strings of the orchestra were 
magnificent, the wind as a whole cannot be otherwise 
described than as very indifferent. ‘This department con- 
tained a few of our best London instrumentalists (such as 
Messrs. Dubrucq, G. Horton, Hawes, and Paquis), who, 
it is needless to say, left nothing to desire ; but the rest 
of the players were mostly unknown to fame—at least in 
the metropolis—and, without being absolutely inefficient, 
were in no respect first-rate. e brass was at times 


positively discreditable ; and for this reason, and this 
only, the performances occasionally fell short of that high 
degree of perfection which they undoubtedly would have 
otherwise reached. 
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I do not remember to haye ever heard a finer and more 
effective body of strings than that brought together at 
this festival and led by M. Sainton, In some of the music 
in Which special prominence is given to this department 
the overture to S#. Paul, for example, or the “ Storm” in 
the “ Pastoral S phony”) the effect was superb. Equal 
praisé can also be bivet to the chorus, numbering about 
300 voices. It has often been noticed that provincial 
choristers sing with a freshness and spirit far surpassing 
the average of London performers. The Birmingham 
ahd Bradford choirs, for instance, have a reputation 
throughout the country for their excellent singing. ‘The 
explanation if probably to be found less in any natural 
Superiority as regards physical resources than in the fact 
that they até less jaded by almost constant performances. 
A provincial festival is to them a special event of com- 
paratively raré occurrence ; and they enter into it with 
heart’ ‘and soul, and sing “with a will.” The Liverpool 
chorus was most admirable. Whether in point of accuracy, 
fire, or intelligence; it could hardly have been better. 
True, towards the close of the three days’ (including the 
long rehearsai:, four days’) hard work, traces of fatigue 
were ete agen but this was inevitable ; and though it 
occasionally produced slight uncertainty of intonation, 
detracted nothing from the credit due to the singers. 
It would be unjust not to couple with the chorus the name 
of Mr. James Sanders, the chorus-master, on whom 
devolved all the task of drilling his forces, and to whose 
unwearied exertions so large a portion of their efficiency 
is certainly due, 

It. will be impossible within our limits to enter into 
details of all the performances, which commenced on the 
29th of September with a remarkably fine rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s S# Paul. The solo parts were sustained 
by Miss Edith Wynne, Mme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley, assisted in the subordinate bass parts by 
two local amateurs, with excellent voices—Messrs. Bridson 
and Franceys. Mr. Sims Reeves was announced to 
appear, but was too unwell to do so, his place being most 
efficiently filled by Mr, Lloyd, who is this year singing 
better than ever. The choruses throughout the oratorio 
were given to absolute perfection; and Mr. Best played 
(on a very inferior organ) Mendelssohn’s own organ part, 
with most excellent taste and judgment. 

The evening concert of the same day brought forward 
some of the novelties of the festival. These were the 
“ Edinburgh” march, composed and conducted by Pro- 
fessor Oakeley, a very pleasing and melodious composition, 
but much too noisily instruamented—the effect in parts 
being “drums e¢ preterea nihil”—and Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren’s festival overture, specially composed for the 
occasion. As an opportunity will doubtless ere long be 
afforded of hearing this work in London, a detailed notice 
of it must be postponed to a future occasion. It will 
Suffice to say here that, as far as can be judged from a 
first hearing, it is likely to rank among his best works. 
The performance was as nearly as possible spoilt through 
the incompetence of the trumpet players, who seemed as 
if they were trying how often it was possible to “come 
to grief” in the course of one piece. At the same concert 
Miss Dora Schirmacher, a young pianist of Liverpool, 
made a very promising début in Mendelssohn’s G minor 
concerto. The vocalists were Mme. Patti, Mlle. Albani, 
| on Conrad Behrens. 

e morning concert of Wednesday, the 3oth, requires 
but little remark. In addition to the first tee batts of 
the Creation, and selections from the Messiah, ¥udas 
Maccabeus, and Israel in Egypt, it brought forward 
Gounod’s hew mass “SS. Angeli Custodés,” a short, very 
pleasing, but in no respect very great composition, full of 





melody, and very richly instrumented. _At. the miscel- 
laneous concert on the same evening, Mr. Sims Reeves 
was well enough to appear, to the evident delight of his 
audience. _ The most important items of the programine 
were the “ Pastoral” symphony, M. Gounod’s cantata, 
ie of Arc, and his. delicious “ Funeral March of a 

arionette,” both of which were given for the first time 
in Liverpool. A novelty, and a very poor one, was a part- 
song, “ The Hymn of Eros,” by the Earl of Wilton, the 
only recommendation of which would appear to be that 
it was the composition of an Earl! Mme. Patti again 
sang at this concert. On this occasion, as on the previous 
evening, she brought forward nothing of any interest to 
musicians. Her performances showed off her marvellous 
vocalisation, and that was all. 

On Thursday morning, October 1st, a most, excellent 
performance was given of Sullivan’s Light of the World, 
the composer himself conducting his own work. Never, 
probably, has the oratorio been predoely heard to such 
advantage. Mr. Sullivan has made several most judicious 
excisions, and though there is still a certain heavines 
especially in the second part, resulting from the almos 
uniformly sombre tone of the libretto, the work certainly 
improves on acquaintance. The solo parts were given 
to absolute perfection by Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Galloway, Mme. Patey, and Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lloyd 
and Santley; and the chorus, though (as mentioned 
above) showing slight symptoms of fatigue, sang the, in 
some places, very difficult music allotted to them 
excellently. 

At the concluding concert on Thursday evening, besides 
Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” symphony, and the overtures to 
Euryanthe and Figaro, the last of the specially-composed 
novelties of the festival was performed. This was a 
descriptive piece for orchestra, in four movements, entitled 
The Ty of the Last Minstrel, by Mr. John Francis 
Barnett. Those who are acquainted with Mr. Barnett’s 
previous compositions will be aware that he is a disciple 
of the Mendelssohn school. This composer’s influence is 
traceable, not in actual reminiscences, but in the general 
style of the music. The four movements of which the 
present work is composed are respectively entitled “ Fair 
Melrose,” “ Lady Margaret and the Knight,” “ The Elfin 
Page,” and “The Triumph of Cranstoun.” The whole 
work is very melodious, and most effectively scored ; and 
the performance, which was conducted by the composer, 
was, excepting a few aberrations on the part of the brass, 
excellent. The scherzo which forms the third movement 
received a most hearty encore. 

The proceedings of the festival proper were supple- 
mented on the following day by a grand competition of 
choral societies, choirs, and soloists in St. George’s Hall. 
As I was unable to be present, I must confine myself to 
recording the fact. 

. The whole of the festival, with the exception of the last 
concert, was honoured by the presence of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, who, it was easy to-perceive, took 
a very lively interest inthe proceedings. The attendance, 
however, probably owing to the very high prices of the 
tickets, was at some of the performances far from satis- 
factory. It is nevertheless to be hoped that the results 
will be found sufficiently encouraging to induce the people 
of Liverpool to continue a series of festivals so auspiciously 
commenced. 


LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL REPORTER.) 
THOSE who can recall the Leeds Musical. Festival of 
1858, conducted by Sir W. Sterndale (then Mr.) Bennett, 
and memorable for the first hearing of a selection from 
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Bach’s Passionsmusik accorded at an English provincial 
festival, as well as on account of its having called into 
being Bennett’s May Queen—at once the best and most 
— English cantata extant—will rejoice that, though 
ate in season, it has at length been followed up by a 
second. Let us hope that another sixteen years will not 
be allowed to elapse before this is followed by a third, 
but that henceforth a Leeds Musical Festival will be of 
triennial occurrence. 

The late festival, held in aid of the Leeds medical 
charities, on the 14th ult. and three following days, must 
be regarded not only as a local success, but as one likely 
to exercise its influence upon the future festivals of other 
cities. More than one feature of the general arrange- 
ments calls for notice as specially worthy of imitation by 
other festival committees. The plan of commencing the 
festival on a Wednesday, instead of on a Tuesday, as 
usual elsewhere, resulted in the gain of two days, instead 
of one, for full rehearsals. No less to be commended was 
the plan of keeping the doors of the hall closed during 
the performance of each piece, as also the interdiction of 
encores and expression of approbation during the per- 
formance of the oratorios and other continuous works. 
But the most striking feature of the whole week was the 
unprecedented excellence of the choral singing. The York- 
shire singers have always had an excellent reputation, 
but their chorus singing at this festival was simply per- 
fect. Not only was the tone of their voices so wonderfully 
superior to that we are accustomed to hear in the south, 
’ but their training had been so good that to hear them 
alone was well worth a journey to Leeds. Half of the 
chorus belonged to Leeds, half came from the neighbour- 
hood. .To Mr. Broughton, their excellent choirmaster 
during the last three months, they doubtless owe a great 
deal; but from various signs it was to be seen that the 
Yorkshire amateurs are far from being an untrained or 
unmusical folk. Another proof of this was the eagerness 
with which the audience crowded the hall to hear the less 
familiar works rather than the old well-worn favourites. 

The performances were held in the Victoria Hall, a 
building as remarkable for its acoustic excellence as for 
its general convenience. The works brought to a hearing 
at the morning performances included Mendelssohn’s Sz. 
Paul and Lobgesang, Mr. G. A, Macfarren’s St, Fohn 
the Baptist, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, a selection from 
Israel in Egypt, and the Messiah. The most important 
of the vocal works heard at the miscellaneous evening 
concerts were Mr, Henry Smart’s dramatic cantata, The 
Bride of Dunkerron, and Schumann’s Paradise and the 
Peri. The list of principal vocalists engaged included 
Mmes. Tietjens, Alvsleben, Singelli, Trebelli- Bettini, 
Patey; and Messrs, Sims Reeves, E, Lloyd, Bentham, 
Campanini, Perkins, Agnesi, and Santley. The solo in- 
strumentalists were M. Sainton (violin) and Dr. Spark 
(organ). Sir Michael Costa conducted. The list of 
vocalists was an imposingly long one, but it must not be 
supposed that all of them were heard on each and every 
day ; for Mr. Mapleson having his ¢voupe at Liverpool, 
he was able to send them backwards and forwards as they 
were required. 

Mendelssohn’s Sz. Pau/, which bids fair henceforth to 
take its place in general estimation by the side of the 
Elijah, was the opening work of the festival—preceded, 
however, by the National Anthem. The rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s masterpiece was one of the finest we can 
call to mind, as will easily be believed when we add that 
the principal parts were sustained by Mlle, Tietjens, 
Mme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, and that both 
band and chorus were of one accord in the excellence of 
their performance. Our only regret; however, was that 





instead of Mendelssohn’s own organ accompaniment, 
which formed so marked a feature of the petty oem per- 
formance, one patched together by Sir Michael Costa (we 
presume at a time when that by Mendelssohn was not 
accessible) was made use of. 

Thursday morning’s performance commenced with 
Handel’s organ concerto (No. 11) in G minor, played by 
Dr. Spark, who—in consequence of indisposition, it was 
said—was not in his best play, and who yielded too much 
to the temptation to display the various qualities of his 
instrument, by sometimes employing stops which failed to 
blend with the orchestra. The cadenza, however, which 
he introduced was both ingenious and effective. @ con- 
certo was followed by the Lodgesang, and a selection from 
Israel in Egypt. In both these works the public was 
disappointed of their favourite, Sims Reeves, who, though 
in the town, was too ill to appear. His place, however, 
was so ably filled on this and other occasions by Mr. Lloyd, 
that there could be little reason for complaint. 

Friday morning’s programme included Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren’s oratorio, Sz. joke the Pas and Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. The choice of Mr. Macfarren’s oratorio, 
which had only been previously heard on a festival scale 
at Bristol, where it was produced last year, and subse- 
quently at Exeter Hall, proved a thoroughly judicious 
one, For it not only served, by excitin fiche to 
attract a larger audience than had attended either "the 
two previous morning performances; but was so, effec- 
tively given, and so well received, that one could fiot 
but feel regret that its composer was not present to 
respond to the applause which followed his very merito- 
rious work. 

The Messiah, proverbially regarded as the most attrac- 
tive of oratorios, found an exception to the rule in Leeds, 
where it is so well known, that it was no surprise that 
more favour was shown to less familiar works. lose 
who were present at its performance came in fof a great 
treat, for the wonderful freshness and evident enjoyment 
with which the Yorkshiremen attacked the choruses gave 
a fresh force to this well-known and favourite oratorio. ' 

The great fault to be found with the evening perforii- 
ances was that they were much too long. A symphony, 
three overtures, fifteen vocal pieces, and a violin concerto, 
is surely too much for any human brain to take in at 
one sitting. To the Leeds peoplé, who have not the 
opportunities that Londoners have of hearing orchestral 
performances, the “Jupiter” symphony, the “ Pastoral” 
symphony, and overtures by Rossini, Weber, W. S. 
Bennett, Auber, Hérold, and Sullivan, appeared to give 
the greatest satisfaction. Their interest seemed to centre 
in Costa’s splendid band quite as much as those who came 
from a distance were taken by surprise by the excellence 
of the chorus. The only novelty comprised in the scheme 
of the first evening concert was an unacco' ied chorus 
by Dr. Spark, entitled “ Deutschland and Freedom ever- 
more.” Seein that this was the only novelty composed 
expressly for this festival, and by a resident ig a 
work of more extent and importance might fairly have 
been looked for. Though effective in Md and the 
introduction of the Lutheran chorale “ Ein’ feste ia 
is happily designed, it proved too long a work to 
sung without accompaniment, and the chorus 
towards the end. Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s charmi 
overture, “Paradise and the Peri,” conducted b ° 
Sainton, was hardly appreciated as much as we Should 
nave. onmonse’ from se pasices an apg Ren eyprt 
doubtless owing y to the slow at which much | 
Kime taken, pe gent to the ens fom the books 
of the explanatory programme put y its c ser. 
Mendelssohn's violin concerto, on the other nd, finely 
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rendered by M. Sainton, was fully appreciated by the 
Leeds amateurs. 

The greater part of Thursday evening’s programme 
was taken u by Mr. Smart’s cantata, The Bride ¥ 
Dunkerron, the libretto of which is by Mr. Frederic 
Enoch, and is founded on the old fairy tale of a mortal 
loving a spirit. In this case it was the Lord of Dunkerron 
who loved a Sea Maiden. The Sea King refuses his 
consent to a marriage between the ill-assorted pair, and 
dooms the maiden to death, while the lover is drowned. 
The plot is too simple for the length to which Mr. Smart 
has drawn out his work, which is clever, but too full of 
reminiscences of Mendelssohn to have a distinct origin- 
ality. The instrumentation is very commendable. It 
was extremely well received by the public, and the blind 
composer was led forward to acknowledge their acclama- 
tions. The parts of the Sea Maiden, the Lover, and the 
Sea King were taken respectively by Mme. Alvsleben, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. The march and chorus 
from ‘Tannhduser, in the second part of the evening’s 
concert, was magnificently performed. If Wagner had 


“been present to hear it, he certainly would:have repented ; 


his refusal to entertain the offer made him to compose a 
work expressly for this festival. 

Friday evening was the most crowded evening of the 
three, for on it Schumann’s cantata, Paradise and the Perit, 
was given. Leeds has the honour of being the first among 
our festival committees to bring to a hearing this interest- 
ing work. It wili not be necessary to enlarge upon it 
now, as it was alluded to in these columns on the occasion 
of its performance at the Schumann Festival at Bonn 
last year. Suffice it to say that never has it been heard 
to better advantage in England than on this occasion. 
Mile. Tietjens was grand as the Peri, and was abl 
seconded by Mme. Alvsleben, Mme. Trebelli, Mr. tied, 
and Sig. Agnesi. 

The festival proper, which was brought to a close on 
Saturday morning by the Messiah, followed by the 
National Anthem, was supplemented by a people’s 
concert at popular prices in the evening, for which the 
chorus and several of the principal artists gave their 
services. A large addition to the fund to be handed over 
to the medical charities, and which it is thought will 
amount to about £1,200, was thus obtained. 





Foreign Correspondence. 
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MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


' LErpzic, October, 1874. 


AGAIN a concert season has commenced, and, indeed, 
earlier than usual, for already, on the 20th of September, 
a charity concert called us to the hall of the Gewandhaus. 
The programme was of such a kind as to lead us to re- 
flections which we.will briefly communicate to our readers. 
We were anxious to know what musical novelties the 
coming season would bring forward. But little has been 
promised, and very little must be expected. We will not 
conceal that the field of musical creation lies at this 
moment fallow. While acknowledging the merits of 
living tone-poets, we yet assert that, with few exceptions, 
they are only Epigoni of the Epigoni, and that their works, 
in contrast with the gigantic creations of the great masters, 
show but little progress in art. This fact may only 
become evident when some great master has created a 
‘new art epoch. Can’we or may we reasonably expect 
this Messiah soon? If we take into consideration the 





kind and manner as well as the direction taken by the 
intellectual activity of our age, we almost feel inclined to 
give a negative answer to this question. 

Every time has its distinct signature ; that of ours may 
well be called a pre-eminently realistic one. Physical 
science and the practical sciences connected with it show 
by far the most prominent success. In our days the 
enormous growth of the knowledge of natural science is 
extraordinary and constant, and presses daily forward. 
The results of this science benefit the aggregate life of 
nations with uncommon rapidity. Scarcely a day passes 
but we experience some improvement in our material 
existence, for which we have to thank natural philosophy. 
This science attains thereby an mie Y over every 
other sort of intellectual ng And not only in 
this direction is the influence of this great and valuable 
science felt ; at present it works probably also obstructively 
on the development of the fine arts and of ideal sciences. 
It besides greatly influences the present generation in their 
contemplation of life and the world. The dogma of 
materialism, or rather of naturalism, is daily more pro- 
pagated, and‘the doctrines of a David, Strauss, Biichner, 

oleschott, and others, give to the younger generation a 
great degree of seriousness, and awaken them roughly out 
of any ideal dreams they may have. 

For all intellectual achievements the ground must first 
be prepared, from which, at some future time, they are to 
spring forward. The deep-feeling, religious Middle Ages 
produced the greatest master-pieces of painting, and later 
the musical effusions of a Bach and a Handel. To-day 
we admire the intellectual products of a Darwin, a Vir- 
chow, a Heckel, and others. The knowledge of natural 
philosophy is the watchword of our time. All idealistic 
work has to give place to chemical analysation, progress 
in botany, in mineralogy, or the increasing knowledge of 
physiology. But all these highly-valued sciences are not 
suited to form the soil on which the arts in particular 
could successfully develop themselves ; and the most im- 
portant artists cannot avoid the influence of their time. 

Richard Wagner, certainly now the most important of 
living tone-creators, proves this sufficiently. How mani- 
fest is realism in his works!. That he devotes himself 
exclusively to operatic compositions would be almost 
proof enough of our assertion. He can and will not give 
up the whole theatre apparatus ; nay, he even tries to 
increase it in all directions. After introducing the use of 
three of each wind instrument, instead of two, in the 
orchestra, he requires a peculiar sort of theatrical 
machinery ; and the present on dit is, that for the coming 
performances of his Mibe/ungen at Baireuth, he selects 
tall-built singers, in order to heighten the effect. 

In the field of instrumental music, composition for full 
orchestra is much more cultivated by our living musicians 
than chamber-music. We might almost say that now-a- 
days more symphonies, overtures, suites, serenades, sym- 
phonic poems, and character-pieces are written for the 
orchestra than sonatas for the pianoforte. The same is 
the case with choral compositions. If we leave out of 
account that kind of choruses for male voices which is 
patronised by singing clubs, in addition to beer and 
tobacco, the result is a great disproportion between the 
a capella compositions and the choruses, accompanied 
with more or less great orchestral means. 

But after this long digression, we must return to our 
task. First, we inform our readers that the concert of the 
20th of September produced Wagner’s prelude to 7ristan 
und Isolde as introduction, and Raff’s “ Waldsymphonie” 
as finale. Wagner’s prelude is of a rich and glowing 
colouring, and very interesting in its harmonies and its 
instrumentation, but is not to be compared to the beautiful 
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Lohengrin prelude. We spoke about Raff’s “Wald- 
symphonie” at the time of its first performance in Leipzig, 
and refer our readers to the opinion we then gave, as we 
cannot modify it. The first movement pleases us the 
most, in spite of the perversion of bringing the second 
subject in the sub-dominant, and the repetition in the 
dominant. Then, in the two following movements, an 
attenuation gradually sets in. The finale, with its rough, 
realistic tone-painting, does not please us at all, and shows 
clearly that certain programme-music interferes with the 
inward nature of tone-art. 

At the same concert we heard Robert Schumann’s 
charming Impromptus for four hands, “ Bilder aus dem 
Osten,” in an excellent arrangement for orchestra by C. 
Reinecke. All orchestral works were capitally rendered. 
Between these works Mme. Schimon-Regan and Herr 
Capellmeister Reinecke favoured a grateful public with 
solo performances. Mme. Regan has lately sung in 
London, and as we have often had occasion in our reports 
to characterise her thoroughly noble and pure manner of 
singing, we need not say much more about her. She 
sang the small canzone, “ Pur dicesti,” by Lotti, and songs 


by Schubert and Schumann, to which she added, giving’ 


way to the p+ an demands of the public, the three first 
songs from Schumann’s “ Dichterliebe.” Herr Reinecke 
played his Gavotte (Op. 123), his arrangement of Schu- 
mann’s “Am Springbrunnen” (from Op. 85), and the 
spirited étude, “ Kindermahrchen ” (from Moscheles, Op. 
95), in his well-known perfect manner. 

The first subscription concert at the Gewandhaus, on 
the 8th of October, brought forward Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture Meeresstille, and Schumann’s B flat symphony, ina 
capital manner. On this evening we became acquainted 
with a new singer, Mlle. Clementine Proska, a court-opera 
singer from Dresden. The young lady possesses a very 
extensive high soprano voice, sings bravoura airs fluently, 
and has a graceful style of performance. These advan- 
tages were, however, spoiled here and there by the dis- 
agreeable tremolando of her voice. Mlle. Proska’s per- 
formance consisted of Haydn’s aria, “ On mighty pens,” 
and the aria, “ Ach, ich liebte,” from the Entfiuhrung. 

Herr Carl Hallé, from London, pleased us with his 
clever performance of Beethoven’s G major concerto, and 
two solo pieces by Chopin. He received the applause 
due to him. 

On the 12th of October the Florentine Quartett (Jean 
Becker) gave a soirée in the Gewandhaus, in which Bee- 
thoven’s A minor quartett (Op. 132) was excellently ren- 
dered. Johannes Brahms’s quartett in C minor formed 
the end of the evening, but the allegretto (F minor) alone 
could raise our interest. Herr Becker played three move- 
ments from Mozart’s charming “ Haffner-serenade,” for 
piano and violin, with his daughter, and the not beautiful 
chromatic sonata for piano and violin, by Raff. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, October 12th, 1874. 

THE question what novelty will be chosen next for the 
Hofoperntheater will be settled shortly, as an important 
event has taken place in the higher regions of our two 
Hoftheater. The post of a general-intendant is vacant, 
as His Majesty has accepted the resignation of Count 
Rudolph Wrbna, who has hitherto discharged the duties 
of that post. Count Wrbna is said to be an excellent 
economist ; his chief care has always been the flourishin 
of the financial department, and every proposal depend 
on that point, The director of the Opera as well as of the 





Burgtheater has now free scope, provided that he does not 
surpass the preliminary limits. It is quite possible that 
we shall hear next Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, and the 
more so as report speaks of another visit of the composer 
to Vienna. Another important news came no less un- 
expectedly : Herr Otto Dessoff, the first conductor of the 
Hofoper, has accepted an engagement at Carlsruhe, begin- 
ning next spring. Herr Dessoff, a Saxon by birth, came 
at a very early age to Vienna, which he entered (in the 
year 1860) as third conductor in the Opera. At the same 
time he took the lead of the Philharmonic concerts, which 
flourished with increased credit. It was only last year 
that Herr Dessoff conducted his hundredth concert, and 
was honoured on that occasion in every way. As he was 
engaged at the same time as professor of composition in 
the Conservatory, three posts are now vacant. Regarding 
the conductorship of the Hofopera, the Herren Hans 
Richter, from Pesth ; Jahn, from Wiesbaden ; and Levi, 
from Munich, all three pronounced adorers of the Wagner 
school, are in view, particularly the first-named gentleman, 
at present director of the Hungarian Stadttheater. The 
programme of operas of the last four weeks comprisas 
nothing of importance. The engagement of Mine. Nilsson 
has not taken place, as the terms did not suit the Opera 
direction. Verdi’s Aida is still in favour ; the opera was 
lately performed for the twenty-first time. The title-réle 
was sung a few times by Frau Materna, who could not 
equal Frau Wilt; the part of the King is constantly 
changing hands, and so is that of the High Priest. The 
following operas have been performed from the 12th of 
September to the 12th of October :—Norma, Fidelio, 
Stumme von Portici, Fra Diavolo (twice), Aida (four 
times), Hamlet, Maskenball, Lustige Weiber von Windsor, 
Tell, Robert, Oberon, Prophet, Dinorah, Meistersinger, 
Troubadour, Lohengrin, Nordstern, Rienzi. 

The re-opening of the Komische Oper took place on the 
4th of October, under the direction of Herr W. Hasemann 
as lessee and manager, whose task it was to procure, in 
the short space of four weeks, a complete corps of singers, 
orchestra, and chorus. The first representation was a 
new opera (new for Vienna), Dox Cesar von Bazan, the 
music by Massenet, a French composer, just now in 
favour at Paris. The libretto is written on the same 
subject as that of the opera Maritana, by Wallace, per- 
formed in Vienna in the year 1848. It offers the composer 
many profitable moments ; the music is fluent and piquant ; 
invention and melody are its weaker part. Of the new 
singers are worth mentioning, first, Frl. Tremel (Maritana), 
from the Hoftheater in Cassel, a well-trained soprano ; 
the lady sings tastefully and with steadiness ; her acting 
also is good. Another singer, Frl. Ohm (Lazarillo), from 
Wiesbaden, some months ago singing as guest in the 
Hofoper, was there, as here, refused by the public. With 
Herr Hermany (Don Caesar) and Erl (the King) the 
Viennese were already acquainted ; their re-engagement 
can be called a gain to the Opera. The same can be said 
of Herr Miiller (Don José), a former member of the Comic 
Opera. Chorus and orchestra deserve to be praised, as 
also the mise-en-scéne. Herr Sucher contacted, carefully, 
but is still wanting in the necessary self-possession. A 
second hearing of the opera proved that all the singers had 
gained in singing and acting, and that the performance 
was seen with interest, and the music well appreciated. 
The réle of Frl. Ohm is now filled by Frl. Schmolek, from 
Briinn, much to the profit of the whole. The next opera 
was Auber’s Maurer und Schlosser (Le Magon). Twenty 
years have elapsed since the opera was heard in Vienna ; 
it was therefore a novelty to many visitors. It is quite 
possible that such hearers found the libretto and the music 
too simple, whereas those amateurs who recalled in it the 
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better part of their lives were again enchanted by the 
c 


lovely, charming character which pervades the whole 
work. The performance was received with acclamation; 
the third act particularly, with the comic duetto, executed 
by Fri. Jager and Frau Franz, took the hearers by storm. 
The said singers are a good acquisition; Frl. Jager,formerly 
a member of the Carltheater, is a charming soubrette; 
Frau Franz, from Dessau, is best qualified for “ Komische 
Alte.”* The two workmen were likewise well repre- 
sented. Herr Hallego, the mason, is a tenor with a flexible 
yoice and good action. Another tenor, Herr Rosenberg 
Leon von Merinville), has no less a sympathetic voice, 
ut his acting is a little heavy, Also on that evening 
there was one singer who could not satisfy ; though Frl. 
Stein (Irma) has a fresh and agreeable voice, she cannot 
sing, and still less act and speak. But she can be easily 
replaced, and then the opera may flourish a good while. 
Among the operas in preparation are announced Das 
Glockchen des Eremiten, Der erste Glickstag (one of the 
last operas by Auber), Der Konig hat’s gesagt (Le Roi 
Ya dit), and Der Waffenschmied (by Lortzing), in which 
a Herr Kindermann, a singer of reputation from 
unich, will begin a series of Gastrollen. 








Correspondence. 


—~>— 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


’ DEAR S1r,—In your notice of the Academy Concert in the 
MusICcAL RECORD of September, you were kind enough to express 
your satisfaction at the performance of Mlle. Gabrielle Vaillant 
and Mr. George Palmer on the violin, ‘both pupils of M. 
Sainton.” *Please allow me to correct the error by informing you 
that Mr. George Palmer (silver medallist) is an Academy pupil of, 
Yours very mo 
H, Weist Hitt, 








Rebiews. 


—~o 


Mount Moriah (The Trial of Abraham's Faith). An Oratorio, by 
J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus. Loc, Oxon. Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


It is very seldom that we have read through a composition from an 
English pen with more unalloyed pleasure than has been afforded us 
by Dr. Bridge's new oratorio: e do not know whether or not it 
was written as his exercise for a degree, though from the prevalence 
of counterpoint and scientific writing, we are almost inclined to 
surmise that it was ; but if so, we can only say that it is far supetior 
to, and more musically interesting than the majority of such pro- 
ductions. Not only is there not a bar of unfinished or slovenly 
workmanship to be found in it, nothing of what the Germans so ex- 
pressively term ‘‘ Unbeholfenheit "—a word which we may perhaps 
paraphrase by ‘“‘shiftlessness "—but the subjects of the different move- 
ments aré always pleasing, as well as skilfully treated, and the 
oratorio as a whole conveys the impression of being written by one 
who is a thorough master of his craft. We cannot say that it shows 
absolute genius, in the highest sense of the term, for this would ~— 
such individuality of style as is very we sax | to be met with, t 
though we cannot see traces of t originality of idea in the present 
work, we can, at least, credit it with being free from any reminis- 
eences ; and ifnot another S#. Paw/, it is, at least, far superior to— 
but comparisons are odious. 

The published edition of the oratorio is in vocal score; but Dr. 
Bridge has marked in the accompaniment the principal instrumental 
features—a course which it is to be wished were more generally ur- 
sued. Though it is, of course, impossible to judge fully from these 
indications as to the composer's ability in orchestration, we are dis- 
posed to think, so far as we can form an opinion, that his skill in 
this department is not inconsiderable. 

Mount Moriah commences with a short orchestral prelude in E 
minor, constructed on two simple themes, the one of two, and the 
other of four bars. The prelude by a half-close on the dominant 
ja Pos ge bo ptadg tbe a ‘* Blessed is the man that feareth 
the Lord.” very pleasing subjects on which thé chorus is 


* The older characters in comedy, 








founded are somewhat reminiscent of Mendelssohn—in the be 
it understood, not in the letter. At.the words ‘‘ His seed be 
mighty upon earth,” a very effective modulation into Cc is introduced, 
and the whole middle part of the chorus is full of excellent points. 
At the return of the first subject, it is accompanied with florid semi- 
quaver passages, which impart a new colouring to the music, and 
heighten the effect. A recitative for the narrator (soprano), ‘‘ It 
came to pass that God did tempt Abraham,” leads to a bass song 
(Abraham), in G major and minor, ‘‘In the time of my trouble,” 
which is very melodious, though again (like most of the work 
slightly Mendelssohnian, nevertheless, unborrowed in its themes, an 
extremely well written. To this succeeds a very charming unaccom- 
panied quartett in c, “O tarry thou the Lord’s leisure,” which is 
one of the best numbers in the work, and if well sung would be most 
effective. Another recitative introduces a chorus, They that wait 
wee the Lord,” which contains an epee od well-written fugue. 
ere Dr. Bridge shows that he can write strictly, without becoming 
dry. Passing over another recitative, we come to an eight-part 
chorale, with organ interludes, ‘‘The Lord shall preserve thee 
all evil,” a very good specimen of writing in eight real parts, but, to 
our eg | less musically interesting than some of the other 
numbers. No. 8 is a recitative and air, ‘‘ The of the Lord are 
over the righteous,” for soprano, in B flat—afiother most excellent 
movement, and, to judge from the indications in the accompaniment, 
most tastefully scored. A particularly good point in this number is 
the enharmonic modulation on p. 45 from D minor to D at the 
words ‘‘ But the Lord delivereth him out of all,” which is skilfully 
and admirable inits effect. A pleasing duet for Abraham 
and Isaac (bass and tenor), which calls for no special notice, follows ; 
and, after a recitative, we find a chorus, ‘‘ He is brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter.”” This movement is technically one of the cleverest 
in the work, being what is known asa ‘‘canon, four in two;” the 
workmanship is excellent. We cannot, however, rove of the 
choice of words, as applied to Isaac ; such a misapplication of the 
text of Scripture seems to us an error of judgment, if not actually 
showing bad taste. This, however, does not affect the merits of the 
music, The following recitative relates the interposition of the 
angel, whose words are accompanied by sustained chords on the 
organ, and arpeggios on the harp—a felicitous and (so far as we 
recollect) novel combination. In the succeeding chorus (No, 13), 
‘* Unto the godly there ariseth up light,” the subject of the opening 
chorus is introduced in the middle of the movement, where, from its 
changed surroundings, it produces quite a new effect. A ited 
bass air for Abraham, ‘‘ God is the Lord who hath showed us light,” 
is followed by Isaac’s song of thanksgiving, ‘‘The Lord is my 
strength and song. which is of somewhat unusual construction, 
being interrupted by, and alternating with, 4 quartett, ‘‘ Offer unto 
God thanksgiving.” This is another most pleasing numbef. Another 
recitative, in which the angelagain speaks, leads to the final chorus, 
‘«Thy mercy, O Lord, reacheth unto the heavens,” This movement 
consists of an introduction for double chorus, and an elaborately 
developed fugue, with a brilliant coda, which brings the work to an 
excellent conclusion. 

We have devoted some little space to the analysis of Mount Moriah 
because it is an oratorio which is not only most creditable to its com- 
poser, but also a worthy representative of English music, The 
difficulties it offers to performers are by no means excessive ; and it 
will, both from its moderate length and its intrinsic merits, be found 
worthy of the attention of musical societies. 





Promenades d'un Solitaire, for Piano. By STEPHEN HELLER. 
Op. 78. Revised by E. PAUER. Two books. Augener & Co, 


WE have here a reprint of some of the best—probably also soe 
of the best known—of Heller’s charming little characteristic pieces. 
The whole series is full of their composer’s individuality. It is no 
exaggeration to say that no man living, excepting Heller, could have 
written them. The opening bars of the first number afford a happy 
illustration of one of Heller’s peculiarities ; the intermixing, so to 
speak, of the two hands. They are also interesting as showing how 
one of the fundamental rules of harmony (that forbidding the use of 
consecutive octaves) may be violated, not metely without injury to 
the music, but with the happiest effect. We do not, however, re- 
commend the example to young composers. Such tools, except in 
the hands of a great master (and Heller is a great master in small 
things) are us. No, 2 again, a dreamy romance, though 
not so entitled, is th hly original. The same may be said of 
No, 3, in B flat minor, which, however, is less pleasing than some of 
its companions. No, 4, in B flat major, contains some very curious 
consecutive fifths, between the extreme parts, the effect of which is, 
nevertheless, by no means unpleasing. No. 5, another chatming 
piece, is more in the style of Mendelssohn than the rest of the series ; 
and the last number, in G minor, somewhat resembles the last of the 
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‘* Nuits Blanches.” Most of our readers will probably be acquainted 
with these pieces ; those who are not will, we are sure, be glad to have 
their attention directed to them. 





Sabbath Recreations : a Set of Sacred Songs, the words selected from 
e Holy Scriptures ; the Music composed by CHARLES JOSEPH 
Rost. Nos.1—7. Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


THESE Songs aré of very unequal merit. Mr. Frost, some of 
whosé compositions, if our memory serves us, we have previously 
had_ occasion to notice in these edlumns, posséssés a natural vein of 
easily-flowing, but slightly common-place, melody, quite up to the 
Avefage, though in no respect above it. He never flies over the 
heads of his hearers, and his music possesses the recommendation 
of not being too good to be popular. We have just said that these 
songs are of very unequal merit, and this we attribute largely to the 
fact that the words of somé numbers are much more suitable for 
music than others. What can a man do, for instance, who fills up 
four pages to the words, “ There the wicked cease from troubling ; 
there the weary be at rest” (No. 2); or five pages to the words, 
‘* Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away” (No. 3)? Both these passages seem to us so unfitted for 
musical treatment, at any rate when detached from any context, that 
we really think Mr Frost might almost as well have set to music the 
words, “Am not I thine ass, upon which thou hast ridden ever since 
I was thine unto this day?” It is not surprising that the composer 
sg failed in setting such words ; the wonder would have been had 
e succeeded, On the other hand, it speaks well for him, that just 
where the text offered him the greatest scope, he haS produced the 
t music. Thus the songs, Nos.'r and 4, “I will lay,me down in 
peace and sleep, and ‘‘ Thy lovingkindness and mercy shall follow 
me,” in both of which the words are well suited for 1ausic, are, in our 
opinion, decidedly the best of the set. No. 7, “Them that are 
theek,” is by no means bad on the whole, but it opens with an un- 
fortunate reminiscence of ‘‘ M’appari tutt’ amor,” in Martha, acci- 
dental, no doubt, but none the less obvious. 





In Tranquil Night ; Among the New-mown Hay; Visions of the 
Past ;’ Twas but a Glimpse ; Oh give me back those Kisses; I saw 
thee Weep; Ah! thou Pale Moon. Songs. By JAMES J. MONK. 
Bertini, ur, & Co. 


Mr. Monk isa young composer who is by no means destitute of 
musical feeling. He writes at times so well that we feel he ought to 
write a good deal better. The present set of songs, while evincing 
taste, are in places not without serious blemishes ; and these we pro- 
pose briefly to point out, saying, in justice to their composer, that 
the very fact that we think it worth while to point out their short- 
comings is a proof that they are not unworthy of notice. Had they 
been merely rubbish, we should either have dismissed them with a 
line or {por probably) left them altogether unnoticed. 

Mr. Monk seems to have two styles of composition ; the one the 
org fey Style, in which we find no great originality, and of 
which first three songs in our list are examples. These are all 
pleasing, but all more or less commonplace, and the harmony is 
occasionally somewhat crude—as, for instance, in the third page of 
‘In Tranquil Night,” at the last bar of the third line, where the F 
joy Sead the melody sounds harsh against the preceding EF sharp in 
the 3 Or, again, in the opening symphony of “ Visions ‘of the 
Past,” which is uncomfortably harmonised ; or, to take one more 
instance, the second bar of page 2 in ‘‘I saw thee Weep,” where 
consecutive fifths occur between the voice part and the bass. These, 
and similar passages, indicate inexperience rather than ignorance ; 
the last-named we take to be an oversight. Mr. Monk, moreover, 
is not always sufficiently careful about the accents of his words ; 
thus in the song ‘‘Oh give me back those Kisses” (the words of 
which, by the way, are particularly silly), we find on the top of 
4, the word ‘‘kisses” with the accent on the second syllable. Mr. 

onk’s other style is‘that in which he endeavours to deviate from 
the beaten track, and aims at originality. We must give him credit 
for securing it; but it isa question whether in all cases the end 
justifies the means. In songs of this kind, the more striking ex- 
=r of which in the pieces before us are ‘‘’Twas but a Glimpse,” 

“I saw thee Weep,” the composer indulges very freely in 
modulation—so freely, indeed, as altogether to destroy the unity of 
the whole, The feeling of tonality is entirely lost. Thu§ in ‘‘I saw 
thee Weep” there are twelve modulations in sixteen bars, the result 
being utter bewilderment. The yee returns to his key at the 
end of each verse; but meantime he has wandered away into such 
fat countries that the hearer would forget what the original key was, 
and therefore would hardly be prepared to welcome the returning 
prodigal ky cat We make these strictures in no unfriendly spirit ; 
we not think that Mr, Monk's music shows considerable promise, 





we should not have taken the trouble to make them at all. 
he chiefly needs is that most valuable ty in a com ; 
criticism ; if he will exercise this, we believe it will rest with himself 
to take a good position among our song-writers, 


What 
poset —self- 


SHEET MUSIC: 
INSTRUMENTAL, 


Polonaise, potir Piano ; Fantaisie sur deux Airs Russes, 
Piatio, par M. LAFUENTE (Cramer & Co.), are a couple of brilliant 
and effective drawing-room pieces, of moderate difficulty. The 
first, though entitled a Polonaise, can hardly be strictly $0 called, 
as the distinctive feature of the Polonaise rhythm—the accent on 
the second beat of the bar in the cadence—is wanting. The piece 
is, nevertheless, of its kind, a very good oné. The Fantasia on 
Russian airs is well put together, and will be found a useful teaching 
piece. 

Caro mio ben, Air by GIoRDANi, arranged for the Pianoforte 
by STEPHEN S. STRATTON (Birmingham : Adams & Beresford), is a 
ver’ transcription of this popular song. Mr. Sttatton has not 
embellished his charmingly simple mélody with any of the fitusical 
fireworks so frequently to be found in pieces of this class ; and the 
present piece requires rather good musical feeling, atid & cantadéle 
Style, than great execution. 

May Day, Tarantelle, by CHARLES JOSEPH FROST Kort 
Ewer, & Co.), is a good teaching piece, clear in form and pl 
in subjects. 

Allemande, Danse Rustique; Swadian Melody, Etude en 
Octaves ; and Air by W. A. Mozart's Son, for Piano, by C. A. 
CasPAR (Birmingham: Adams & Beresford), are three easy teaching 
pieces. The third, if the air be genuine, proves that the younger 
Mozart did not inherit his father’s genius. 

Princesse Valse, pour Piano, par W. GOLDNER (Cramer & 
Co.), is one of the best pieces of its class that we have lately seen. 
It is thoroughly well written, and makes a capital drawing-room 
piece, which we can heartily recommend. 

Andante from Mozart's Seventh Quartett, transcribed for the 
Violin, with Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, by J. B. ZERBINI 
(Augener & Co.), is an arrangement of one of Mozart's most exquisite 
slow movements, done with the greatest fidelity to the original, and 
not too difficult for average amateur players, with whom it cannot 
fail to be a favourite. 

Cw. 
two 


Original Compositions for the Organ, by J. H. WALLIS 
Czerny), No. 1, Allegretto in F, and Andante in G. These 
pieces are evidently written by one who has a feeling for the dis- 
tinctive contrasts of o: tone. The first is of no great musical 
value, being little more than a sketch ; the second, which is pewter +4 
at some length, is far superior in interest. The registering 


is very judicious. Both pieces will be found suitable for voluntaties 
in the church service. 





VocAL. 


Songs with Piano Accompaniment, by A. RUBINSTEIN, Nos. 7— 
ro (Augener & Co.), are the continuation of a series, the 
numbers of which were noticed some months since in these columns. - 
The present pieces show the same general characteristics as those 
already noticed. We find the same originality, not unfrequen' 
approaching the bizarre, as for instance, in No. 7, ‘‘ Throw 
the veil,” one of the ‘“‘ Twelve Persian Songs,” in which the attempt 
to reproduce the Oriental character is more curious than ing. 
More interesting as music are Nos. 8 and 10, ‘‘ Just like a lark the 
sun that meets,” and ‘‘Sweet violet,” both of which show con- 
siderable feeling. 


Here's to thee, gentle Mary, Song, by A. Rusinstein (Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co‘), is a graceful song, with less of that forced 
originality which sometimes distinguishes this composer than some 
of his other pieces. 


Sonetto di Dante Alighieri, posto in musica, da HANS DE BULOW 
(same publishers), is pleasing and melodious ; though we venture to 
doubt if Dr. Biilow will ever take so high rank as a composer a8 he 
does as an editor and commentator. 


Fade not, sweet Flowers (Caro mio ben), Air by 
Tommaso Giorpant, with English Words by EDWARD LAWRENCE 
| cemarpe ptowrnoy: da ord), is a new edition of a song well- 


being strongly suggestive o 
The Fairy Weddi Duet for Soprano and Contralto, 
Henay SwAnt (Cramer & Co.), if hardly in Mr. Smart’s best a4 
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is yet a very pretty and melodious duet, which will be likely to find 
favour in the drawing-room. 


Te Deum, in D, by FREDERICK A. MANN (Novello, Ewer, & 
Co.), is a piece decidedly out of the beaten track ; but it is not always 
very judiciously laid out for performance. If Mr. Mann intends his 
‘Te Deum ” for an average church choir, it is surely unwise to divide 
his boys’ voices into five parts, as he does in the opening bars, 
especially as they are unsupported except by.a four-foot stop on the 
organ! The organ part, also, is so frequently written above the 
voices, that where (as on page 1) the full organ is used, the choir 
. would be, in sporting phraseology, nowhere. We doubt, moreover, 
the wisdom of giving the trebles a high A for two bars, as in the last 
line of page 5. 

Responses to the Commandments, by JAMES STIMPSON (Bir- 
mingham: Adams & Beresford), are novel in construction, as the 
music varies for each response. A further peculiarity is presented by 
the fact that the first five are in E flat, and the last five in A flat. 

Martial Music (“ Deutschland and Freedom evermore”), Chorus 
for Voices only, by WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc. (Novello, Ewer, 
& Co.), was written for and performed at the recent Leeds Festival. 
A prominent feature is the introduction of the old Lutheran choral, 
“Ein feste Burg,” which is first suggested, and at the close of the 
piece given entire. 

Three Four-Part Songs for Mixed Voices, by HENRY LESLIE 
Stanley Lucas, Weber,'& Co.), are the work of one who has had 
rge experience in this class of composition. They are entitled 

“The Lullaby of Life,” “‘ The Rainbow,” and ‘ The Angels’ Visit.” 
All are both interesting as music and thoroughly vocal, and wi'l be 
found serviceable to choral societies. 

The same may be said of two Part-Songs by JAMEs Cowarp, 
‘The Sun is bright,” and “‘Summer Morning” (same publishers), 
which are quite up to their composer’s average, 


Concerts, Xr. 


—~~— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE nineteenth series of Winter Saturday Concerts was inaugurated 
most auspiciously on the roth ult., when, though no extraordinary 
sensational attraction was offered to the general listener, there was 
a larger attendance than we have ever seen here so early in the 
season. On his appearance on the platform, Mr. Manns was 
greeted in a manner which at once betokened the strong interest 
felt in these concerts, arising from the satisfaction they have hither- 
to given, and at the same time testified to the confidence reposed in 
him for the future. That the present series of concerts will at least 
equal its predecessors in excellence, may fairly be predicted from 
the interesting and attractive character of the scheme put forth, and 
of which we gave a summary in our last issue. 

This first concert of the nineteenth season opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s overture, in C, Op. 24, written for a military band, but now 
adapted by Mr. Manns for full orchestra. According to Dr. Rietz, 
this overture was originally composed (by desire) for the wind band 
at the baths of Dobberan, near Mecklenburg, in the year 1824, when 
Mendelssohn was in his sixteenth year. The Dobberan band was 
probably one of those small bands which one often finds at some of 
the minor baths of Germany, playing in the early morning under, 
literally, a huge umbrella. For we find that the Dobberan overture 
was subsequently re-arranged by its composer for a full military 
band, and published in score and in parts, as well as for pianoforte. 
In its form for a military band, as well as in that of a ‘pianoforte 
duet, it is tolerably familiar, and has probably been heard at the 
Crystal Palace at the summer /é¢es, at which military bands figure 
conspicuously, as often as elsewhere. In this form, the prographist 
urges, it is ‘‘absolutely buried” for the frequenters of the Winter 
Saturday Concerts: hence Mr. Manns’ desire to make it accessible 
to them by arranging it for full orchestra. The excuse seems a 
sufficient one. But though no one objects to the converse process 
of arranging orchestral music for a military band or for pianoforte, 
Mr. Manns will doubtless have met with his full share of blame for 
his temerity from those with whom criticism is nothing if it be not 
fault-finding. This early overture of Mendelssohn's, though it can- 
not be ranked among his representative works, except so far as it is 
characteristic of the period of his career at which it was composed, 
is so bright, fresh, and charmingly tuneful, and so strongly marked 
with a Mozartian naivefe, that it could not prove otherwise than 
welcome. By reverently and skilfully following Mendelssohn's 
method of instrumentation, Mr. Manns has fulfilled his task in a 
Sey effective and satisfactory manner. Sharply contrasted 
with Mendelssohn's boyish innocence was Wagner’s gloomy and 











rofound work—‘‘A Faust Overture,” which, —— late in season, 


it is much to Mr. Manns’ honour to have been the first to bring to a 
hearing in England. Reference was made in the programme to 
Dr. von Biilow’s pamphlet,* but we could not but feel that the time 
and = devoted therein to questioning the fallacy of a remark of 
Von Biilow’s on Cherubini’s overtures, and of his conviction that 
“* Wagner is one of the few legitimate heirs and successors of the 
incarnate music-god, Beethoven,” might have been more profitably 
employed in the statement of one or two facts derivable therefrom, 
in elucidation of the intent of this remarkable work, and which, 
we think, would have led to a better comprehension of it than even 
the musical analysis supplied. The following is the motto, from 
Goethe's Faust, prefixed by Wagner to his work, as translated by 
Dr. Anster :-— 
“The indwelling spirit, 

Whose temple is my heart, ©, rules its powers, 

Can stir the bosom to its lowest depths, 

But has no power to move external nature ; 

And therefore is existence burdensome, 

And death desirable, and life detested.” 


Wagner's work, composed in Paris in 1840, but re-written at 
Ziirich in 1855, closely follows the traditional form of classical 
overtures. Its entitlement, ‘‘ A” Faust overture, is significant. It 
was not designed as a prelude to, or as an illustration of, the lead- 
ing passages and incidents in Goethe’s dramatic poem, It is not a 

rtrayal of Goethe’s or of any particular Faust,;but of the typical 

‘aust. It cannot be categorised as a characteristic piece, like the 
‘* Eroica” symphony ; nor as a dramatic overture, like the ‘‘ Corio- 
lanus ;” but, like Schumann’s ‘‘ Manfred” overture (to quote an 
analogous {nstance, it is most properly to be designated as a 
*« Stimmungsbild,” z.¢., a musical portrayal of feeling. It was 
his own feelings that Wagner sought to record in music. In a 
secondary sense, therefore, his work might as well be entitled a 
* Wagner” overture. As a knowledge of Byron’s poem is neces- 
sary fora due comprehension of the intent of Schumann’s ‘‘ Man- 
fred” overture, so, the more particularly we are acquainted with 
Wagner’s miserable condition in Paris, in 1840, his high aspirations 
and disappointed hopes, a recurrence of which, after tasting the 
sweets ~ success, must have appeared imminent to him during his 
exile at Ziirich, in 1855, the more forcibly are we impressed by his 
work. In alliance with so harassing a theme, we should not ask 
for music of a pleasing character. There are other emotions than 
the pleasurable which music may well be called upon to excite. Its 
power Wagner has fully proved ; and though his work may fail to 
please a general audience, musicians will recognise the merits of its 
conciseness of form, its wonderful instrumentation, and its full 
beauty of treatment, if not of idea. The difficulties of its execu- 
tion, which are enormous, were overcome by the band in a manner 
reflecting the highest credit upon their skill and that of their con- 
ductor, Mr. Franklin Taylor was judicious in his choice of Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett’s concerto, in F minor, No. 4, which he played in 
a thoroughly effective and refined manner. The rg ce | was 
Beethoven’s, in D, No, 2. The vocalists were Mr. E. Lloyd and 
Mr, Santley. The former made choice of the air, ‘‘ The full moon 
is beaming,” from Mr. H. Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron, and Men- 
delssohn’s charming song, ‘‘ The Garland,” the latter of which he 
was obliged to t. Mr. Santley’s forcibly dramatic rendering 
of Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl King ” also evoked an encore, which he would 
have done well to resist, seeing that such a song must always lose 
much of its point on repetition. His other on Be Offertorium, 
by Neukomm ; an example of the worst school of sacred music, 
and commendable only as a vocal exercise—we would gladly have 
dispensed with altogether. 

e first appearance this season of Dr. von Biilow—most able 
and attractive of pianists—drew an enormous audience to the second 
concert. His piéce de resistance was the Abbé Liszt's ‘‘ Fantaisie 
Hongroise,” arranged expressly for him for pianoforte and orchestra, 
with which, it will be remembered, he created such a furore at the 
Wagner Society's first concert of last season. For his solos he 
chose Chopin's “* Berceuse,” Op. 57, and ‘‘ Valse,” Op. 42; and on 
being rapturously recalled, gave in addition Liszt's ‘‘ Ronde des 
Lutins.” The symphony was Mendelssohn's “ Italian ;" the over- 
tures were Weber's Oberon, and Mr, Henry Gadsby's highly- 
successful overture entitled ‘‘ The Witches’ Frolic,” and illustrative 
of a portion of one of the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends.” The vocalists 
were Mme. Sinico-Campobello and Miss Antoinette Sterling. The 
former sang airs by Mozart and Weber, the latter was especially 
successful in her choice of Lieder by Schubert and Mendelssohn, 

Many who were present at the third concert will not easily forget 


* Ueber Richard Wagner's Faust-Ouverture. Eine erlauternde Mit- 
mg an die Dirigenten, Spieler und Hirer dieses Werkes, von Hans 
von 


. Leipzig: Kahnt, 1860. 
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the magnificent performance accorded to Schumann’s symphony 
(No. 2) inc. To lovers of Schumann it was the more welcome, for 
on no former occasion have we seen a symphony by this master so 
warmly received by the generality of the audience. Mr. Manns has 
done more than any other conductor in England to advance the 
claims of this composer, but of late he has not by any means 
brought Schumann forward too often; we cannot, therefore, but 
think he might do still more in this direction with advantage. Of 
want of encouragement as evinced at this concert he cannot com- 
plain. Mr. Hallé was the pianist, making choice of Mozart’s finest 
and best-known concerto, in D minor (No. 2), and for his solos 
Schumann's ‘‘ Novelette ” in F, and ‘‘ Arabssque.” The remaining 
orchestral pieces were Beethoven's Leonore overture, No. 1, and Mr. 
Sullivan's Marmion. The vocalists were Mme, Alvsleben and Mr. 
E. Lloyd. A word is due to the latter for his revival of Weber's 
song from Euryanthe, ‘‘ When the orb of day reposing,” than 
which one more charming is hardly to be found in the whole reper- 
toire of tenor songs. 





MR. WALTER BACHE'S RECITAL. 

A RECITAL, So called, but on a more varied and extended scale 
than those he has favoured us with in former years, was given by 
Mr. Bache at the Hanover Square Rooms, on the 26th ult. The 
innovation adopted by Mr. Bache on this occasion consisted of the 
engagement of a vocalist and the admission of a concerto, with 
quintett accompaniment, into his scheme. The pianoforte solos 
recited by Mr. Bache comprised Mendelssohn's fantasia in F sharp 
minor, Op. 28 ; six of Chopin’s études (from Op. ro and Op. 25) ; 
Von Biilow's mazurka impromptu, Op. 4; thoven’s sonata 
caractéristique, “‘ Les Adieux, l’Absence, et le Retour,” Op. 81A ; and 
four pieces by Liszt, viz., ‘‘Consolations,” Nos. 5 and 6; the 
eglogue from ‘‘Les Années de Pélerinage,” and the Rhapsodie 
Hongroise, No. 13, in A. The concerto, also recited from memory, 
was that in D minor by Bach (to be found in Vol. XVII. of Bach 
Gesellschaft's edition), with a cadenza by Carl Reinecke. In this 
he had the assistance of Messrs. Deichmann, Wiener, Amor, 
and Rendle (violins) ; —— B. Zerbini and Stehling (violas) ; 
Mr. Daubert (violoncello) ; Mr. Ould (contrabass) ; and Mr. 
Dannreuther (conductor). Mr. Santley was the vocalist, and, ac- 
companied by Mr. Dannreuther, contributed a couple of songs, viz., 
Schubert's ‘‘ Erl King,” and Schumann's ‘‘ Wanderer’s Song.” 
Mr. Bache again gave ample proof of his excellence as a pianist, 
and of his wonderful memory. The enthusiasm evinced by a 
numerous and appreciative audience seemed to point to the in- 
creased interest felt by amateurs for an advanced school of music. 

Mr. Bache announces his eleventh Annual Concert, to take place 
at St. James's Hall on the 25th of February, 1875, when Liszt's 
setting of the 13th Psalm for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra, 
which made so profound an impression at Mr. Bache’s last Annual 
Concert, will be repeated, and when Liszt's pianoforte concerto, 
No, 2, in A major, together with works by Schubert and Schumann, 
will be heard for the first time in England. Dr. von Biilow will be 
the conductor. 


SAusical Potes, 


THE pee of Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co.'s forthcoming 
series of concerts at the Albert Hall is probably unexampled in the 
history of music. Not only isa permanent orchestra of seventy per- 
formers to be engaged, but throughout the season a concert is to be 
~ on every evening in the week, beginning on the 7th instant. 
e weekly programme of arrangements is to be as follows :—On 
Monday there is to be a ballad concert. On Tuesday the first 
of the programme is to consist exclusively of English music, and we 
believe that many of our native composers have been already invited 
to send in works for performance. ednesdays are to be given to 
classical vocal and instrumental music; on these evenings the 
recognised masterpieces of the art will form the staple of the enter- 
tainment. On Thursdays oratorios are to be performed, the chorus 
being com of the members of the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society. Friday will be devoted to the music of the '‘‘ New German ” 
school, with — attention to the works of Richard Wagner ; and 
on Saturdays the programmes will largely consist of ballet and other 
dance music. Mr, Joseph Barnby will be the general director of 
the music, and will conduct the performances on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, ‘Thursdays, and Saturdays; the English music on Tuesdays 
ill be entrusted to Mr. J. F. t; and Mr. Dannreuther, who 
at the late concerts of the Wagner Society so well 
his thorough acquaintance.with the music, but also 
ducting an orchestra, will be the conductor of the Fridays’ concerts. 


The list of the orchestra comprises many of our best London players, 
and the enumeration of the vocal and instrumental soloists already 
engaged would occupy far too large a portion of our space. It 
will suffice to say that there are few names of eminence which are 
not to be found in it. The prices of admission will be such as to 
bring the concerts within the reach of all classes. We trust that 
the very spirited enterprise of Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co, may 
-meet with all the support which it richly deserves. 


AT a recent festival held in the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Brighton, in commemoration of its twelfth anniversary, 
Schubert's Mass in G was sung, under the direction of Mr. A. King, 
with full orchestral accompaniment, at Holy Communion. The 
Brighton papers speak of the rendering of the music as excellent. 


Mr. S. MIDGLEY, late a student at the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
recently gave an excellent chamber concert, in which he was assisted 
by Mme. Varley-Liebe (violin) and Mr. Nelson Varley. The 
principal items of the programme were Mozart's pianoforte quartett 
in G minor, Beethoven's sonata in F for piano and violin, Chopin's 
ballade in G minor, and Mendelssohn's C minor trio. The concert 
was a very successful one. 


A LECTURE, in connection with the Tonic Sol-Fa Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, was delivered at the Literary Institute, Aldersgate Street, 

= the 24th ult., by Mr. W. R. Bourke, on ‘Sources of Beauty in 
usic.” 


THE Times of India of September 29th gives ‘an account of 
concert recently held in the Town Hall, Bombay, at which portion 
of a ‘‘ Messe Solennelle,” composed by a resident professor, Mr. J. 
Schmuck, were produced for the first time. Though given under 
unfavourable circumstances, the music is highly spoken of. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. J. J. Haite, well known as a 
distinguished member of the musical profession. At a very early 
age his talent was evident ; but after an intimate study of the works 
of the great masters, his ability strongly asserted itself in sym- 
phonies and other orchestral works, which he rapidly produced. 
Mozart seemed to have a fascinating influence over him which he 
never entirely shook off ; his writings are, therefore, melodious and 
flowing in a marked degree. In the Society of British Musicians 
his name was held in deservedly high estimation, as his best works 
were produced there. His published oratorio and cantata, Aéra- 
ham's Sacrifice and The Song of the Year, are quite sufficient to 
hand his name to posterity. In private life his loss is deeply felt. 


On Thursday evening, October rs5th, Mr. James C. Daniel opened 
his season of Clifton Winter Entertainments with a performance 
of Mendelssohn’s A‘halie, this being the first time the work has 
been performed in that neighbourhood. The vocalists were Miss 
~= Wigan, Miss Dalmaine, and Miss Helen D’Alton. Mr. Owen 

illiams presided at the grand organ, and Mr. Lawson conducted 
an efficient chorus. Mr. Daniel will now continue the series of enter- 
tainments to the middle of May next. 


1 
Y 





ORGAN APPOINTMENT.—Mr. G. H. Gregory, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
(of Trinity Church, Melrose), to the Parish Church, Tamworth. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. R. B.—We cannot say that American organs ‘really sound 
like organs.” They are rather a species of harmonium, with a very 
smooth tone. For further particulars we recommend you to apply 
to. the importers. 

A. T. K.—For a small harmonium, such as you speak of, Lickl’s 
arrangements would probably be the best, as they require for the 
most part very few stops. But the finest pieces for piano and 
harmonium with which we are acquainted are Zellner’s arrange- 
ments of some of Schubert’s works, published by Spina, of Vienna. 
These are really masterly, but require a harmonium with four rows 
of vibrators to do them justice. Lefébure-Wely’s pieces we do not 
know, except by name. 

E, IssERMANN.—The fingering you propose is, of course, correct 
and unexceptionable ; but it does not insure accurate phrasing like 
that of Liszt's which we quoted. 

P, J. W.—Accept our best thanks for your interesting photo- 


’ | graphs of Wagner's house and theatre at Bayreuth. We should 


have written to you privately, but as you have given only initials, 





The analytical programmes will be written by Mr. Joseph Bennett, 


we have no idea to whom we are indebted for the kind attention, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 

The number of the MUSICAL RECORD has now reached 
5,000 ger Month. This can be verified at Messrs, CASSELL, 
Petrer & Gaupin’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, 
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The Scale of Charges for Advertisements is as follows :— 


Per Pace .. ee oe e ee ~ £500 
Hatr Pace .. dé oe ee és - 216 0 
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M® F, E. GLADSTONE will play the Slow 


Movement from Prout’s Organ Sonata, at his Recital at the Dome, 
Brighton, on Friday evening, November 6th. 


COTTA’S NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS. 


L. van BEETHOVEN. 

Sonatas and other Pieces. For Piano Solo. Five Vols. Edited by S. 
Lebert and H. von Biilow. Vols. I., II., IV., each, net, 7s. ; Vol. III., 
net, ss. ; Vol. V., net, gs. 

CLEMENTI. 

Selection of Sonatas and Pieces, Two Vols., each, net, 6s. 

JOS. HAYDN. 


Selection of his Sonatas and smaller Pieces, For Piano Solo. Edited by 
S. Lebert. Two Vols., each, net, 3s. ; 


W. A. MOZART. 


Selection of his Sonatas and smaller Pieces. Vols. J. and II., each, net, 6s. 
Selection of Piano Duets. Vol. III., net, 6s. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Selection of his Sonatas and other Pieces. For Piano Solo. Edited by 
Franz Liszt. Two Vols., each, net, 6s. 


Cc. M. v. WEBER. 
Selected Piane Works. Vol I., net, 6s.; Vol. II., net, 3s. 














Sole Agents for all Musical Works published by Cotta, of Stuttgart— 
Aucuner & Co., 86, Newgate Street, London. 


Also to be had bound, at 3s. per Vol. extra. 





Dr. SIGISMUND LEBERT and Dr. LOUIS STARK. 


Theoretical and Practical Piano School :— 4s. 4. 
Part I. Elementary School. ist Degree .. ... met o 8 o 
Part II, Exercises and Etudes. and Degree... .. net o 8 o 
Part IIT, Exercises and Etudes. 3rd Degree... .. met o 8 0 
Part IV. 33 Artistic Etudes, by Liszt, Brahms, etc. ... net o10 6 


This Work is tobe had at the same price with German or French Text. 
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NEW WORKS by EF. PAUER, 
GLEANINGS 


FROM THE WORKS OF 


CELEBRATED COMPOSERS. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 
HH. PA VU BR. 


BEETHOVEN. 
No. 1. Rondo from the Quintett, Op.16. ... . 4S 


MENDELSSOBN, 
2. Intermezzo from the Quartett,Op.13 . . , 3% 
3. Scherzo from the Quartett,Op.44 . . . . 4% 


MOZART. 
4. Andante from the Concerto in A major . . 3s. 
5. Andante from the Symphony in D major , . 3s. 


SPOHR. 
6. BarcarolleinGmajor ......+. + 3% 
7. ScherzoinD major .....+ ++ + 4% 
8. AndanteinF major . ......+ «. 3% 


“We have here a very excellent selection of movements from the orches- 
tral and chamber compositions of the great masters, in a form which will 
render them readily accessible to tolerably good players. Athletes on the 
pane would doubtless refer such transcriptions as those by Liszt of 

eethoven’s symphonies ; but such arrangements ©s those, masterly and 
effective as they are when properly rendered, make such large demands on 
the executant that their popularity must necessarily be limited. On the 
other hand, many transcriptions might be named which are so meagre, one 
might almost say so emasculated, that they present a mere caricature of the 
originals. Everything is sacrificed to the avoidance of difficulty. Herr 
Pauer has hit the happy mean between these two extremes ; and while not 
requiring any extraordinary amount of executive power, his “Gl ings 4 
present a faithful reflection, as far as such was possible on the piano, of the 
original works. We have compared some of the numbers with the scores 
and can therefore speak decidedly as to their fidelity, and as to the 
taste with which the necessary modifications have been made.”—AMonthly 
Musical Record, Oct. 1st, 1874. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT'S 
HUNGARIAN MELODIES, 


TRANSCRIBED FOR 


PIANOFORTH SOLO 
E..PAUER. 


GOMPLETE, 8s.; or SINGLY— 














No. 1. InGminor ..... . 9 «> Js. 
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“ These are an arrangement of one of Schubert's finest and most charac 
teristic works for pigno duet, the ‘ Divertissement H is,’ founded on 
wine Hungarian airs which Schubert heard during his residence with 
Est at Zelész. The original piece is very long, but as it con- 

sists of several distinct parts, Mr. Pauer has been fully justified in making 
five pieces of it. It was of course impossible to give with two hands the 
full effects: intended by Schubert for four ; but all the chief features of the 


music ‘are preserved ; and those pianists who have not the nity of 
duet-playing will be fae to make the acquaintance of the work as a solo. 
We ld add that by playing through the series of five pi consecu- 


: the ) of th; Di t’ will be reprod: , excepting o1 
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‘London: AUGENER & CO., 8, NEWGATE STREET. 
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